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bond between East and West, ultimately drawing them to-
gether and so closing the Great Schism. When Birkbeck first
visited Moscow in 1882 he was at once fascinated by Church
and people. He returned there in 1888 for the celebrations at
Kiev of the millenary of the introduction of Christianity. He
carried with him a letter from the Archbishop of Canterbury
to the Metropolitan of Kiev, which, besides greatly gratifying
the dignitaries of the Russian Church assembled for the festivi-
ties, was the opening of a brief but most amicable correspond-
ence between the Archbishop and the Metropolitan on the sub-
ject of union.

Other journeys to Russia followed. During his second visit
Bkkbeck had made friends with Pobiedonostzev, the Procu-
rator of the Holy Synod, a man of autocratic and reactionary
views who by repute was not well disposed towards the Eng-
lish. His intimacy with Birkbeck gave him the opportunity of a
new outlook, and while he remained a sceptic on the possi-
bility of union, the entente between the two Churches, of which
Birkbeck was the principal agent, could scarcely have taken
place without his concurrence, even if it did not capture his
convictions.

In 1896 Birkbeck was anxious for an Anglican bishop to at-
tend the coronation of the Emperor Nicholas II at Moscow,
and at his request Halifax made the suggestion to the Prince of
Wales, who commended it to the Archbishop of Canterbury.
Bishop Creighton was chosen for the mission, which, under
Birkbeck's guidance, he carried out with the utmost success. In
the following year Birkbeck had an even more distinguished
charge in the person of the Archbishop ofYork (Dr. Maclagan).
They had an audience with the Emperor, spent the Russian
Easter in Moscow, and did much to foster the growing interest
which Russians were taking in the Church of England. The
Archbishops had lately delivered their reply to Apostolicae